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and they put the theory of impersonation quite out of
court. It should be added that many of the forms
were little children and babies in arms. Olcott
measured one child two feet four in height. It
should, in fairness, be added that the one thing which
clouds the reader occasionally is Olcott's own hesita-
tion and reservations. He was new to the subject, and
every now and then a wave of fear and doubt would
pass over his mind, and he would feel that he had com-
mitted himself too far and that he must hedge in case,
in some inexplicable way, he should be shown to be
in the wrong. Thus, he says: " The forms I saw at
Chittenden, while apparently defying any other ex-
planation than that they are of super-sensual origin,
are still as a scientific fact to be regarded as c not
proven/" Elsewhere he talks about not having
" test conditions/'

This expression " test conditions " has become a
sort of shibboleth which loses all meaning. Thus,
when you say that you have beyond all question or
doubt seen your own dead mother's face before you,
the objector replies: cc Ah, but was it under test con-
ditions ? " The test lies in the phenomenon itself.
When one considers that Olcott was permitted for ten
weeks to examine the little wooden enclosure which
served as cabinet, to occlude the window, to search
the medium, to measure and to weigh the ectoplasmic
forms, one wonders what else he would demand in
order to make assurance complete. The fact is, that
while Olcott was writing his account there came the
alleged exposure of Mrs. Holmes, and the partial
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